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BIOGRAPHY. 


MR. CHARLES INCLEDON. 


Te gentleman is a native of Cornwall, where his father 
was a respectable physician; but, whether he disdained 
physic, or from the difficulty of providing for a numerous 
family, he was, at the age of eight years, articled to Mr. 
Jackson, of Exeter, whose musical compositions are so 
justly admired. Young Incledon’s voice very soon became 
the subject of great admiration; and under so good a 
tutor, we need not be surprised if the rapid progress he 
made in the science, rendered him caressed at all the 
concerts and musical parties at which he attended. At 
the end of six er seven years, however, and notwithstand- 
ing his having gone through a tolerable course of musical 
education, the amor patrie rose in his bosom, and longing 
to exchange the lyre of Apollo, for the rude surges of 
Neptane, he, in the year 779, entered into his majesty’s 
service on board the Formidable. 

Mr. Incledon went to the West-Indies; continued for 





two years in the navy, was in several engagements; and, 
as a song is one of the most acceptable treats to a sailor, 
his vocal powers were held in high estimation by his 
shipmates, and his increasing repatation soon obtained for 
him the particular notice of the chief officers in the fleet. 
Aware of the precariousness of naval promotion, and anx- 
jous to place himself in a sphere where his powers would 
be most serviceable to himself, his friends persuaded him 
to return to England, and to venture his reputeem on 
the stage. Prom Lord Mulgrave, from Admiral Pigot, 
and from other respectable officers, he obtained letters of 
introduction to the late Mr. Colman. That gentleman, 


we believe, received him with his accustomed urbanity, 


in the summer of the year 1782; but, notwithstanding 
the exalted praise which Mr. Incl don had received from 
his naval patrons, he could not obtain an opportunity of 
charming the gods at the Hay-market. 

His determination, however, was fixed. Resolved to 
attempt a profession which he had been so frequently 
urged to adopt, and in which he had for some time thought 
himself capable of succeeding, he joined Collins’ compa- 
ny, at Southampton, where, by the * moving melody of his 
voice,” he had the good fortune to obtain an engagement 
with that manager. Alphonso, in the Castle of Andalusia, 
was the character which he chose for his debut, and in 
which he was received with themost flattering approbation. 

When we revert to the successive years of toil, of 
hardship, and of penury, which many of the v®taries of 
the stage pass through, in their progress to the temple of 
Fame and Emolument, we cannot but consider Mr. In- 
cledon as one of Fortune’s supreme favorites. He had 
not been, we believe, above a year in Collins’ company, 
in which, of course, he experienced a certain portion of 
the difficulties which are usually encountered by strolling 
players, when the fame of his abilities reaching Bath, he 
was engaged by the manager in that city, the nursery of 
the London stage. 

Mr. Incledon afterwards sung at the concerts in Bath 
and Bristol with great applause; and, in the succeeding 
summer was engaged at Vauxhall, London, where his 
success was still more flattering. Thus, in a few 
months, was he raised from obscurity into universal 
estimation.—His-presence was now courted by every 
company, he was the favorite at the noblemen’s catch-club 
in Bath, which he assisted in establishing ; and Dr. Yiar- 
rington, the most eminent physician there, a gentieman of 
great musical genius, became his particular friend. In 
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the course of six or seven years, he became a complete ] ers, that, independent of the amazement excited by the 


proficient in music, and favorite on the stage. 

In the month of October, 1790, having obtained an en- 
gagement at Covent Garden Theatre, Mr. Incledon made 
his first appearance there, as Dermot, in O’Keefe’s farce of 
The Poor Solder, The reception he met with was highly 
gratifying ; yet it should be thentioned, that the circutn- 
stance of his having been a Vauxhall singer operated very 
much against him in the public mind Vauxhall had long 
been notorious for vulgar songs and for vulgar singers ; 
though candour ought to admit, that, in such a place, 
where the concaxe of heaven is the only sounding-board, 
and where a strength of lungs is the only requisite which 
a vocal performer can hope to avail himseif of with gsuc- 
cess, every allowance ought to be made in his favor.— 
While only the most boisterous roarings of Bacchus or 
Mars can reach the ears of the distant part of the throng, 
every effusion relating to the softer emotions of our na- 
ture, every delicacy and refinement of musical science 
must evaporate into “thin aie.” It might be thought, 
perhaps, that Mr. Incledon’s vice, which possesses such 
extraordinary force and fullness, might have been heard 
with advantage, even at Vauxhall; yet, in consequence 
of the vulgar prejudice, he, in common with other singers, 
had never been listened to withattention. In the theatre, 
howeve1, it was very different; for there it was immedi- 
ately discovered, that, with considerable science, Mr. In- 
cledon united great pathos, taste, and execution. But 
notwithetor ding the pelentieuich he evinced, ond the 
admiration which he excited, owing to the intricate and 
unjust regulations of the theatre, a great length of time 
elapsed, betore he was brought into a line of characters 
adequate to his powers. 

- After a dispute of some warmth with the managers, Mr. 
Incledon resumed his situation at Covent Garden theatre, 
and has,we believe, remained to the present time, and since 
that period has obtained a very high advance of salary. 

In the summer of ‘803, he visited Dublin, and on his 
return to England was wiecked in passing the bar; sev- 
eral of the passengers were lost: he saved himself by 
climbing to the round top, with his wife lashed to him, 
in which perilous condition he was several hours, till at 
length delivered by some fishermen, who saw their distress 
from shore. After his return to Dublin, he again adver- 
tised his entertainment, with the addition of “The Storm.” 


The subject of this sketch has been twice married: by 
his first wife he has several children jiving, on whom he 
made a settlement of all that he possessed previous to his 
second marriage, which took place soon after that paternal 
act, with Miss Howell, at Batl. 

Mr Incledon’s extraordinary talents have been acknow- 
ledged in every part of the united kingdom; the certainty 
of his attraction havinginduced the proprietors of almost 
every theatre in the country to make trim advantageous 
proposals; and as the public appetite seemed to grow 
hy what it fed upon, his engagements have proved uni- 
formiy satisfactory and profitable to all the parties con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Incledon, as an actor, has very slight pretentions 
to notice; but in the ballad style of singing, he is consid- 
ered as standing unrivalled in his profession. His Young 
William, (melodized by himself) his Admiral Benbow, 
Black-eyed Susan, and other sonys of that description, 
will never be forgotten by those who have once heard 
them. His Storm is a masterly and astonishing perform- 
ance, and his style is so perfectly expressive of the horrors 
of a tempest, and the confusion and despair of the suffer- 
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| vast power and flexibility of voice which he displays in 


this difficult undertaking, the effect on the audience is 
always as strong as any impression produced by the finest 
piece of acting. Old Towler is another of those efforts 
which have delighted the public in a degree beyond all 
precedent. Among the more recent songs in which he par 
ticularly excels may be mentioned The Thorn, the music 
of which is composed by Shield; and, in the duetto of 
Good night, all’s well, he always fairly divided the applause 
with Brabam. 
-——— +o 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF PRINCESS CHAR. 
LOTTE AUGUSTA OF WALES. 


The foilowing account of the late unfortunate Princess is taken 
from an English publication. It is, ascve might expect, quite 
meagre of Jucts ; yet it may serve, in some degree, to show, 
what lofiy anticiputions of national happiness have been ut- 
terly destroyed by the untimely decease of this illustrious per- 

SOnaLe. — } 

In sketching the biography of the heires¢ presumptive 
of the British empire, it cannet be supposed that we shall 
have many events to record, connected with her private 
life, much less events unknown to the generality of our 
readers. 

The prospect,—a fur distant one we trust,—of the scep- 
tre of the united empire being wielded by a female hand, 
gives rise to many interesting. feelingy, particularly as it 
is now more than a century since our throne was filled by 
a female monarch. It is worthy of notice too, that al 
though the principle of the British constitution admits of 
female inheritance, yet its absolute application in practice 

never took place before the vear 1553, when the accession 
of the first Mary-placed a Queen upon the English throne 

That the principle is anciently British, is evident from 
the historical facts respecting Boadicea; and although we 
had not any female sovereigns under the Saxon govern 

ments, yet it is well known to have been a Saxon principle, 
inasmuch, that Wiiliam, Duke of Normandy, founded his 
claim in preference to Harold, on his descent from Ma. 
tilda of Brunswick, who was herself a descendant from 
Elfrida, wife of Baldwin ff. Count of Flanders, and daugh 
ter of Alfred the Great, who was grandson of Egbert, the 
first Saxon monarch of the whole kingdon of Evigland. 

In Maryv’s reign then, we must first look for the prac 
tical effects of female sovereignty; but the picture is too 
gloomy to be contemplated, as the whole of that Princess’ 
annals were stained with the blood of Martyrs, and the 
independence of England was sacrificed in an allianc: 
with a foreign and tyrannical bigot, Philip II. of Spain. 

On the accession of our first Protestant Queen, Buz. 
netH, the prospect brightened, and the sun of England’s 
glory once again burst through the clouds of ignorance 
and fanaticism, presenting a display of national and do- 
mestic prosperity, which,in a comparative reference to 
past and present times, though we eannot hope to see 
surpassed, yet we trust that the British empire will ever 
behold fully equalled. 

The last female reign (of Axwz) must be ever mentors. 
ble for the military glory of the nation abroad, and fox 
the strength and virulence of parties at home. Involved as 
the kingdom was during the whole of her reign in con. 
tinental wars, yet these were actually caused by the pe. 
cessity of interference in support of the great balance of 
power in Europe, in opposition to the views, of aggrandise- 
ment and of universal domination then pursued By the 


wild ambition of the French King. 
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{t iy almost needless to add, that the claim by descent 
to the British throne of the present illustrious House of 
Brunswick, in addition to the free choice of the British 
people, is a_ female one, thrqugh Sophia, youngest dau ghter 
of Frederick, King of Bohemia, by his wife Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of JamesI. so that the present heiress 
presumptive of the British crown is the lineal represent 
ative of the ancient British Princes, by descent from O- 

? wen Tudor and Liewellyn the Great,—of the Saxons, by 
descent from Egbert,—of the Normans, by descent from 
our ancient line of Kings,—of the ancient Kings of Scot- 
Jand, of the royal Houses of Bruce and Stuart, and of the 
ancient monarchs of Ireland, by descent from Elizabeth 
De Burgo, heiress of Ulster, descended from the heiress 
of O’Connor, and the wife of Lionel Duke of Clarence. 

The illustrious subject of our present biography, was 
born on the 7th of January, 1796: but to trace her royal 
highness’ progress through the various stages of education 
from that period to the present, would be little more than 
to recapitulate what is so generally known. Her earliest 
years were spent under the domestic tuition of her royal 
mother; and at aproper period the bishop of Salisbury, 
a prelate of the most eminent piety and profound learning, 
was appointed to the important office of her private tutor 
by the parentai choice of his majesty, who, by the custom- 
ary law of England, must direct the education of the pre- 
sumptive heiress to his crown.—On being taken from the 
superintendance of her mother, the accomplished Lady 
De Clifford was selected as her governess, but who, on 
the advanceof her royal pupil to maturity, was superceded 
by her Grace the Duchess Dowager of Leeds. 

That under such care, our future sovereign has imbibed 
a true sense of the British constitution, we can have no 
doubt ; since of its excellence, she has witnessed many 
practical proofs. Under the prospect then of a futtire fe- 
male reign, we need not despair of Britain’s prosperity, 
when we contemplate our youthful Princess thus accom- 
plished in her education, of manners and disposition the 
most amiable, and possessed of all those blessings which 
must make her happy in herself, and a happiness to all 
around her, 

To her royal highness’ recent union with Prince Lro- 
Poin, (which took place Vay 2, 1816,) it is unnecessary 
now to avert ; farther than to repeat those congratulations 
on the event, which every voice has uttered, and which 
every heart has felt, 





The following additional particulars relative to the 
character and death of this amiable Princess, are from the 
London Courier of November 7. 


Her royal highness remained sensible to the moment of 
herdeath About five minutes before her death, she said 
to the medical attendants, “Is there any danger?” They 
replied, that they requested her royal highness to compose 
herself. She breathed a gentle sigh, and expired. 

And thus, in the enjoyment of health and beauty—at 
the early age of 22, was snatched away from this world 
this most accomplished Princess. Who that beholds 
Chalon’s admirable full length likeness of her, in which 
she seems “so full of life, and splendor, and joy,” can 
avoid feeling the acutest reyrct at the suddenness and 
manner of her death. She was neither too tall nor too 
short, about the middle size, nclining rather to the en bon 
point, but not so much as to impair the symmetry of her 
form. Her complexion was beautifully fair—her arms 
delicately rounded, and her head finely placed There 
was a mingled sweetness and dignity in her look, a full 
intelligent eye; and when she was engaged in conversa- 
tion, particularly in familiar conversatiun, much liveliness 
in the ¢xpression of her countenance. The resemblanc 
to her illustrious father was striking. To these accom 
plishments of person her royal highness added the mor: 
valuable qualities of the mind and heart. She had reav 
much, and with discrimination, particularly since her 
marriage. One of her most pleasing occupations was to 
accompany her illustrious consort in bis study of the En- 
lish language, in which he was so diligent, he has been 
abies *- P best writers 2 hisian 
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dence. She was of religious habits, and a strict observer 
of the Sabbath, as well as her husband, who regularly read 
to her, after the church service, one of our best English 
sermons, She was a most affectionate child; and, as a 
wife was a model for her sex. She looked up to her hus- 
band with the most perfect affection and respect; and he 
deserved it all. His influence over her was unbounded, 
though the exercise of it was of the gentlest kind—the 





lenis dominetio. 

Though heiress to acrown, yet no ferale can absolute- 
ly be Princess of Wales except by marriage; of couvse, 
when the death of George UI shall call the Regent to the 
throne, there will be no Prince of Wales, for that title is 
only enjoyed by the eldest son of the sovereign, who is 


Wales; the title will therefore merge in the crown and will 
bequiescent until the tuturefemale sovereign shall present 
a male heir to the British nation. 





George III has 12 children, all living, 7 of whom are 
sons and 5 daughters. The youngest female is 40, and 
the youngest son (Duke of Clarence) 43 years old. Not 
one of all these has a legitimate child living. After the 
death of the Prince Regent, the crown goes to his next 
brother, the Duke of York, whose wife is daughter of the 
late King of Prussia. She has never had any children, 
and is now 50 years old. 
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THE PEDLAR.....Mo. XJIT. 

Ir is not by a desire to jure the feelings of any one that 
I am induced to offer the fullowing remarks. They are the 
result of a series of in many instances, painful refiections 
on the number of unsuccessful applicants for public favour 
in the scientific and mercant.le professions. Many of these 
tail through mere poverty of talent. Others if they are 
blesssed with a teansient rg of prosperity, are so highly 
elated, and suffer so many improper expenses to encroach 
upon their incomes, that a sudden and even trivial visitation 
of adversity comes upon them, defenceless and unprepared. 
Others after having. by a course of arduous and attentive 
study, rendered themselves qual fied to enter upon the duties 
of their profession, are se.zed with a spirit of indolence, 
which induces them to lay aside their studious habits, and 
while tiey are slowly increasing in practice, are rapidly be- 
coming defective in theory. 

Many a young man who would have been a good cultiva- 
tor of the earth, or a useful and ingenious mechanic, follow- 
ing the bent of his own inclinations, or influenced by the 
blind partiality of a dot.ng parent, spends the best and 
fairest portion of his days, im endeavouring to acquire an 
expensive and useless education, useless to him at Icast, as 
his sluggish nature will never permit him to be any thing 
more than a narrow minded ignorant divine, a trustless, 
unskilful phy sician, or last and lowest of all, a pettifogging 
lawyer 

Far be it from me to condemn with unsparing severity 
the fond and extravagant partiality which parents in general 
feel for their children. Itis an amiable failing, and hon- 
ours the bosom in which it is found. The consequence of that 
partiality are what I have now to de with, and if any one 
shall be displeased with the following observations, he is at 
liberty to find fault w.th them as he sees fit, or what would 
be more pleasing to me, to favour us with an entire new set 
of his own on the same subject. 

A paretit who is fond of his children, and there are few 
parents who are not, is continually devising plans for their 
present and future prosperity, He wishes to see them shine 

1 the world, and even to beéome more prosperous and 
velter informed than himself, for a parent seldom envies his 
hild, Although a father may sometimes choose a profession 
or his son, which he m the plenrtude of ‘his youthful wis- 
dem may dislike and reject, yet this is usually left to the 
decision of the parent, and when he has a number of sons 
tu proucde for, or to put in a way to provide fo: themselves, 
he is influenced in his choice of a professics: for each, by hus 
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If he has a sharp shrewd, quizaical phiz, and can tell 
two lies, while a boy of similar capacity is blundering and 
stammering at one, is seldom found out in any of his little 
tricks of roguery, and is more ofan adept in cunning thaa ir 
wisdom, Jim must be a lawyer. 

If he hasa dull, easy, good natured, sleepy countenance, 
one that proclaims him to be of a disposition to fegd and 
grow fat in whatever situation kind providence may, suffer 
him, has a deep growling and methodical utterance, Andrew 
must be a doctor. 

Ifhe has an old look for one so young, a set, cold and 
fortaal mode of expressing his ideas, a natural and growing 
ignorance of the ways of the world, a stiff, unseemly gait, a 
shy and bashful demeanour, and shuns a gil as he would a 
serpent, Ephraim must be a minister 

If he is remarkably ready with his slate and pencil, dis. 
covers ab uncommon shrewdness in making his trifling bar. 
gains, is fond of going often to town, and is a litde bit of a 
little buck, Bill must be a merchant 

But what must be done with Sam ! Sam, the honest, in- 
dustrious plodding drudge of the family ; who would think 
less ofthe twelve labours of Hercules, than of learaing the 
Alphabet ; 


the startiing idea of addition, multiplication and fractions, 


twelve first letiers of th whose mind recoils at 


and who shuns the school-room as a prison; why Sam mus 
smithery, shocmeking. snuffinaking, or kebour, 
divided 


and exhausted to satisfy the frequent calls of his mor 


learn a trade: 
; 


to improve an estate, whica he is de see 


stined to 


aspiring brethren. 


Thus is itthat society is inundated witha multitude of 


arrive even 


rT get im timc 


professional chavacters, of whom many never 


at medioerit: yand many whe begin ther 


the little they have ever learned. i 


and bv a gradual, re- 


trograde progress, arrive at last at insignificant nothingness 

It is better for a man to be a day labourer, earn his bread 
by the sweat of his brow, and be able tocall what little hy 
has his own, nay, even to-be a poor pedlar, |.Ke myself, than 
to be a merchant, dashing uway im business on a fictitious or 
borrowed cupital, and in hourly dread and dunger of bdank- 
ruptey. 

it is better fur a man to earn an honest Living at the piongh, 
and faithfully to fulfil the duties of a humble Jife, than to as- 
cend the sacred desk, and there expose }is want of talent 
and expacity, by rashly attempting to perform the sacred 
and important duties of which he is essentially ignorant. Jt is 
not enough thata minister can conimose, with the help of 
those who have gone before lim, a dull and laboured cisser- 
tation, on any disputed point of doctrine,nor is it enough 
that he should be able to recapitulate sabbath after sabbath, 
the whole routine of our moral duties, and tell us how up- 
right §how charitable and how virtuous we should be; he 
must have courage to tell us what we er . 

The profession of the law requires, a stvong and retentiv: 
memory, and sound, discriminating powers of judgement — 
Those (and many there are) who are deficient in these 
necessary req'tisites, may indeed be emploved occasionally 
in low legal drudgery, where but little skill is required ; 
but to cases of importance and emolument, (hose loaves and 
fishes of the law, they must ever look up in hungry, hope- 
less despair. 

The medical profession also demands otf those who follow 
it, a thorough acquaintance with its princ_ples. ‘To a law 
yor weentrust the care or detence of our property ; to a 
physician a more sacred trust is given, the health of our. 
selves and families. If he is (as many are) ignorant of the 
duties of his profession, deficient in ‘he necessary skilj and 
knows that he is so, yet still continues to practise, quieting 
his conscience,as many doubtless do with ‘ experientia dacit’ 
he should be thrust out from the profession to which he 
is a disgrace, and become an object of scorn to all good 
men. 
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Born on the sweling sores, our souls aspire. 
Duwrxe this week and part of the last, a miscellaneous 
bil of ‘are, consisicng o opera and three, has beew se: vetl ip 
fo: the purpose of bringing Mr. Inclecon forward 4 his 1 
vorite sogng cha acters, With nothing but these minor 
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attractions to assist him, the exertions of this popular singer 
have been attended by a series of fashionable and crowded 
audiences throughout his whole engagement. He has given 
The Storm, The Thorn, Black-ey'd Susan, Tom Starboard, 
Bruce’s Address to his Army, The Bay of Biscay, Hearts of 
Oak, and Twins of Latona, in a style to which our theatre 
has hitherto been a stranger, and he rece ved throughout 
the warmest and most distinguished applause. His best 
songs were “encored,” and repeated by fim with all that 
affable and generous alacrity for which he has long been 
extotled in his own country. There is, indeed, in the man- 
ners of this long-applauded veteran, nothing of the starched 
importance so common among those who have been any 
length of time the idols of the public. He appears to con- 
sider his auditors as his guests, and he treats them accord- 
ingly, with all the urbanity of tree old English hosp.tality. 
Though the public never before bestowed «pp!ause upon any 
one in his profession so deserving of it; yet he receives every 
token of approbation with a smile of gratitude, and exerts 
himself to the utmost extent of his powers to give satisfac 
tion. 

Concerning the question whether Mr. Incledon has come 
up to public expectation, we would observe, that this is a 
very unjust standard by which to estimate his merits. For 





more than a quarter of a century has his name been wafied | 


across the Atlantic as the most popular singer in Great. 


Britain. By thus travelling after lis reputation, te has all 
the difficulties to surmount taat commonly exist in minds 
whose expectations are built upen report instead of experi- 
ence. His celebrity has thus very naturally created a great 
deal of unreasonable as well as vague cxpectation But ey- 
ery deseviption of talent that beccines, in this manner, the 


$ ibject ofa long-harboured foretaste, will no doubt vary 
very considerably from this visionary standard ; 
ave all very seusible that our antreipations of future pleasure 
of every kind fall tar short of actual enjoyment, the best way 
to avext this disappomtment is ‘o try to form some practi- 
cable idea of what may be rationally expected from the 
subject of our anticipations, And we believe that all those 
who have thus brought down thew expectations to some 
reasonable standard concerning what Mr. {ncledon could do 
to please them,—have becn generally delighted with his 
masterly performances, But us to those who imagined that 
the tones of our great voces lst would produce an effect like 


that ef Lamnlet’s ghost upon his sp -clators,—that is to say, 


and as we 


uld be “disselved to a jelly”,—we are not at all 
surpr.zed that they should leave the theatre with vexation, on 
dscovering that their heads were stil upon their shoulders, 
and their bodily functions going on in the old way. 

But, though we thus readily admit that the exalted repu- 
tation of Mr. Inchedan is really built npon dis intrinsic and 
extreordinary merits, and that he is unrivalled in a particu- 
lar branch of his profession, —we must still be permitted to 
observe, that lie is indebted to a fair portion of his well-earn- 
ed celebrity in his native land to causes, which, as they do 
not exis! in the Uncved States, will prevent him from gath- 
enng 80 plentiful « harvest of laurels in this country as he 
has alread 
A good paortio 
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done in his own 
of his celebrity, then, we take to be found. 
ed or nationnl Ever s.nce the boyhood of Mr. In- 
cledon, the glory and (he safety of Fnghshmen have been, in 
amore particula manner, blended with the fortunes and the 
character of thor navy. ‘The gallant daring of their jack- 
tars has accordingly been cherished with enthusiasm, and 
ther perils have created a sympathy in every bosom. Truth, 
rather than poetry, seemed to English@ten to have dictated 
the wea of 

9 sweet little cherub that site np aloft, 

To keep watch fur the life of poor Jack. 

This universal sent ment of regard for their navy, Dibdin 
succeeded m vers tving with a popular s.:mplicity, and In- 
cledon, with st greater happiness, gave it utterance in 
tones that reached the heart of every “tre maton,” In 
stich performances as Vhe Storm, the Bay eay, and 
Biack-ey'd Susan, he sppeared to the purtia ‘es of Fn- 
gishmen to Gite the patriot, the orator, the actor, and the 
snger, together. They lstered te this eloquent relater of 
ther pubic story, and participated in the perils and the 
enthusiasm of the scenes he describes: 
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Fought all their battles o’er again, 
And thrice they routed al! their foe, 
ind thrice they slew the slain. 


To these extraordinary powers of awakening popular 
feelings of national pride, Mr. Inciedon united that of tuuch- 
ing the domestic affections of bis countrymen. “ May J 
neer want a Friend,” &c. “ My Friend and Pitcher,” apd 
others of a like cast, together with favor.te hunting songs, 
completely succeeded .n coming “ home to the business and 
bosoms” of Englishmen. Thus was it that the pulse of na- 
tional feeling iearned vo beat higher at the name of Incledon. 

In America this choem is dissolved; yet there stil re- 
mains enough of the witchery to prove, that MrJncledun has 
raised the solid fabric of his reputation upon the witrinsic 
merit which is current in every countr,. But those who go 
to bear the exquisite performances of this gentieman, filied 
WH ideas tsialiy excited at We name of a first rate vocal- 

yth the expectation of witnessimg perfect.on in every 
to e, and an el:torate nicety of execution m all his songs,— 
Wl be usteralrly « ii it alwuve t 


or 
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himself, and when he is, his performances abound in ime- 
qualities. He préduces his effect like some great masters in 
painting,— rather by casual touches of beautiful skill, than 
a perfect finish of the whole, A lerge portion of his merit 
consists, r, ina talent which very f-w expect to find 
in a M@e Singer, It is to his action, considered in the most 
extensive sense of the word,--as well as to his voice, that 
we must look for a full explanation ef his long extolled 
powers ;—to the fccling, the energy, the animation, and 
the tenderness, which he contrives to express in his man- 
ners, —all of which, when united to the finest dass tones ever 
heard, has really the effect of tragic pathos combined with 
the melody of song. . We doubt whether the best acting ever 
produced an effect superior to the magic power W hich this 
estraord nary vocalist contrives to display in some of his 
best songs ;—we will instance only Black-ey'd Susan, and 
The Storm. So that what we call a fine ear merely, will but 
half relish the treat bestowed by Incledon, unless it comes 
united to that good feeling which lays exclusive claun to the 
other half. 

‘L his is the reason why his sea and martial songs have been 
so universally admired ; for it is in them that the ddep mel- 
ody of his voice, when united to hus animated action, ap- 
pears in the full majesty of its power. And yet we believe 
that his exeellence in many of these performances can be 
fully appreciated by those only who have really encountered 
the “dangers of the seas,” or, at some period of their lives, 
have found 

A home upon the deep. 
Such only ¢an sympathise with the deep and animated feel- 
vg that breathes throughout these simple annals of the 
“humble ship boy” and “ the ocean warrior.” 

Those who have ever received the last farewell of lin- 
germg friendship, will find it difficuit to listen to the beau- 
t.ful tale of Black-ey’d Susan as related by Inciecon, without 
feeling a portion of * William’s” sensations as his fair one 
bids him “ adieu !” and “ waves her lily hand.” And no 
one, we think, that ever experienced the happiness of “a 
safe portafier a storm,” can hear the last stanza of the Bay 
of Biscay, without feeling his heart dance injis bosom.— 
Such is the power exercised, even in this country, by this 
eloquent singer, over the feelings as well as the ears of a 
culuvated audience. 
¢ There are many who think that Mr. Incledon would have 
pleased us better bud he visited us twenty years ago ;-—for 
our own parts, we feel very grateiul to him for having visited 
us atall. Ashe has unquestionabiy gathered a full harvest 
of laurels in his own country, We are pleased with the dea 
that the applause of Americans was suli Wanting to his fame, 
and worth a voyage across the Atlunt.c. Ii stich be his am- 
bition, he has certainly graified .t, though we are still the 
gainers. He has addéd to # cetebrity ne did fo. want; 
while we have enjoyed a luxury to which we shouid other- 
wise have been strangers. 

With regurd to the qualitics of Mr. Inciedon’s voice, as 
it appears at present, we are uduced to believe that the 
“wear and tear” of a period probably not much snort of 
iwo score years, lias caused a reasonable degree of dilap.- 
dation. 

Oxe thing is pretty certain, that he does not possess 
much of the varying flcx.bil.ty of tone that adm.ts of the 
exquisite execution for whch some of his rivais are ceie- 
brated ; though we Unk no one will be backward in allow- 
ing that the deep foundations uf the beaut dul structure sti | 
remain, that gained hyo the «dimuretion of hus countrymen. 
The wondertul depth, strength, and mehness of his iower 
tones, still fill the ear with melody, and, when unsted to his 
powerful express on of varied tecl ng, produce a degree o! 
delight that is worth all the frit/s wid falsettos im the world 
Without descen! ng vo particulars, we bave unas endeavour- 
ed to give a slig’ht outlhue meicly of Mr inciedon’s vocai 
powers as they str.ke the general taste, We leave to con- 
no.sseurs the busiwess of minute criticaam 

Such is ihe genticman, who, on Weduesday evening next, 
makes his last cl.im upon the patronage of the pubi.c. On 
that evening we hope to have the conviction well crouded 
mito us, that Bostomans are resolved 1o :.cward every species 
of desert. 


a 


No room is left us for particular remarks on the other per- 
formances of the week Mr, Bernard's sppesrance in the 
Vaid of the Mili as Sir Harry Sycamore, was avery accept- 
ble noveity He is always em.nentiy sappy ws hitung off the 
humours of superannuated querelou. cos, and . ths char. 
acter he gave us a proot of lus judyn at, m discriminating 
between che vulgar oddities cf old .¥camore, and the moi 
refined cxiravagancies of Lord 0 

Mrs. Brown’s Gipsy Fanny coun hal uly have been bet- 
ter had she borrowed the penc.l of tue author of Guy Man. 
nering. 

We Were pleased with Mrs. Wheatley’s Romna, in The 
Reapers Though altogether unworthy of her abuities, it 
was a refined and elegant performace. But im the Leck 
and Key, a8 Fanny, we once more cought a glimpse, (and .t 
was buta ry a of her come Laients. The mdistos.- 
‘on of several female membcrs oF Lie corps is prob.)!, the 
cause Of héqappesring in several other minor chaugeters 
ihe extraordmary exeruons whol the unlucky circum- 
evance has fendered neccessary emong the ladies not on 
We ‘5.0% thet,” desers ride Mrs " 


particular is entitled to great praise, in struggling «s 
has done, during the past week, with an maisposit 
which, if common humanity had been consulted, should 
have exonerated her from such ungenerous exposure. |} 
the part of Patty, in the Maid of the Wil’, (another ingign 
ficant character altogether below her powers) she appeared 
scarcely able to sustain herself ; and what is still wors: 
is generally understvod, that her physician, (a gentleman of 
the first eminence in his profession) positively interdicted 
the stage to her that evening. We can scarcely give credit 
to the fact, that a lady who 1s fairly worth all the rubbish 
which has encumbered our green-room for sig years pas‘, 
should have been thus dragged upon the stage while sut 
fering under the visitations uf a cruel disease; a want 
consideration the more inexcusable in this case, a3 Patty was 
a character of no consequence whatever ; and it should he 
censured in all instances, as the public would undoubtedly 
—_ hearing of a part read to the seeing of it perforn 
ed by Mvalids scarcely able to held up their heads. 

This conduct has a strong flavour of a late system, as 
pursued by a worthy member of The old Jewry. In truth, we 


. 





fear that there still remains a mischievous portion of the eld 
leaven, to sour and keep in perpetual fermentation the scent 


body politic. 
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AMELIA ISLAND TAKEN. 

By the brig Com. Porter, Capt. Doane, which arrived at 
New-York January 6th in 10 days from St. Mary’s we learn 
that the United States squadron consisting of the John 
Adams, capt. Henley, brigs Enterpize and Saranac, schr’s 
Promethcus and Lynx, with one gun boat, and 250 troops 
arrived at Amelia on the 22d ult. and immediately sum- 
moned the place to surrender ; and on the 23d, at 2 o’clock 
in the afternoon, took quiet possession of the Island, after 
firing a single gun, Com, Aury and his troops were allowed 
to evacuate the Island, 

One of the Representatives of the late government of 
Amelia, has arrived in the Com. Porter, on h.s way to Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. S. L. Holmes, late Secretary to Com. Aury, has alse 
arrived in the Com. Porter. 


THE FUNERAL OF PRINCESS CHARLOTTE, 

The funeral of the Princess Charlotte took place on the 
evening of the 19th November, by torch light. It is sta 
ted to have been exceedingly impressive and solemn. It 
was attended by a long procession, and concluded with 
a funeral service. The body of the Princess was placed 
in a mahogany coffin, that inclosed in one of lead, which 
was put in an outer coffin of mahogany, covered with 
crimson velvet, and formed into panneis with white plated 
nails, the lining of white satin. 

An order for general mourning in England was issued 
Nov. 7. The following is the court mourning dress, 
viz :—* Undress—dark Norwich crape. The gentlemen 
to wear biack cloth without buttons on the sleeves or 
pockets, plain muslin or long lawn cravats and weepers, 
shamoy shoes and gloves, crape hat-bands, and black 
swords and buckles, Undress—dark grey frocks.” 

the afflicted Prince Leopold, after the ceremony of the 
interment, descended into the mausoleum, and alone wept 
over the remains of his departed consort upwards of an hour. 

Mrs, Griffiths, the nurse to the Princess Charlotte, was 
presented with 150 guineas, by Prmce Leopold, the day af- 
ter the demise of his consort, and then dismissed 


Steamboat Maseachusetts.—A rumour reached tewn on 
Sunday, that the steamboat Massachusetts, wiich started 
from Salem some time since, and touched at his port, 
bound to Mobile, was ashore at Little Egg Harbour; and 
we yesterday ascertained that two of the hands who went 
fiom this city in the boat, had returned. ‘They state that 
tne Massachusetts was cast away at the above place on 
the night of the 29th December, and that no hopes of sa- 
ving her, were entertained. ‘Thicy also state thatthe en- 
gine, and most of the rigging, had been got ashore before 
they left the boat. N.Y. Mer. Ady. 

According to the Exchange Coffee House Books, 7103 
vessels have arrived at and cleared from the port of Boston, 
during the year commencing Jan. Ist 1817, and ending 
December 31st. 
SS —— 
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MARRLIGES. 

In this town—Mr. Luke F ¥, to Miss Grace Hiler—Mr 
David Dale., to Miss Mary Hudson—Mir John Gulliver, to 
M ss Sarah Putnam—Mr. Aaron Ran, to Miss Hittv Burry- 
Lemuel Shaw, Faq. to Miss Bi zabeuh Knapp—Mr San uel 
Condon, to Miss Lydia M. Goidird—Mr. Moses Pierce, ¢ 
Miss Sally Rowe— Mr. James tturiey, to Miss “ary Stow 
cll—Mr. David ©. Jacobs, to Miss Lydia Blake. =~ 

DEATHS. 

In this town—Samuel, son ot 
Avery Porter, J1—Widow Elizubeth Fosdick 
4j— Mis. Dore os, of Mr. James Tukesburv, aved 47 
Stisan Aspinweil Tuppan, ege 2 years and 7 montis, wid 
child of Mr. L si wippan dates Gre » Fog aged 6v 
Mrs. Aun, wite of Mr. Jown Grew, aged 43-——Mis. Ma 





vir Samuel Sandtord—Mfy 
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POETRY. 


FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


SORROW. 

Ox ! there’s a balm in sorrow’s sigh, 

A fragrant balm that soothes the breast, 
Bids the wild flame of anguish die, 

And the fever’d soul to rest. 
“There is a gem in sorrow’s tear, 

That brightens as the chrystal flows ; 
Oh! while it steals in radiance clear, 

It lights the heart of half its woes. 





Sweet sorrow, maid of glist’ning eye, ; 
Soft harmonizer of the heart ; : 
Oh ! thou whose gently breathing sigh, 
Can to the soul relief impart ; 
Companion of my lingering hour, 
Still give me thy soft, trickling tear ; 
Oh ! give me still thy sigh’s mild pow’r, 
‘Vo waft away the fiend despair. 
Let him not bend on: ¢ his eye, 
That blasts with scorching, with’ring beam : 
Hence, bid the raging demon hie, 
Let me not hear his anguish’d scream. 


Sec, see his dark and sullen frown, 
His sunken eye-balls’ vacant glare ; 
List to his murmuring hollow groan, 
See, his clench’d hands huge fetters wear. 
Oh ! bid him hence, and stay thou here, 
Companion of my lonely hour ; 
Still give me thy bright, beamy tear, 
Still shed thy fragrant sigh’s soft pow’r. 
The sigh that breathes, the tears that flow, 
Shall light my heart and sooth my care ; 
Ne’er may that tear that calms my woe, 
Or sigh, be check’d by stern despair. M. 
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DESPAIR. 
Wary winter’s dreary, chilling blast, 
Howls o’er the pathless main, 
She wanders wildly and aghast, 
Nor heeds the pelting rain ; 
But listens to the billows’ roar, 
That distant dash along the shore. 
When day is past, and moonless night 
O’er earth her mantle throws, : 
She seeks in solitude delight, 
In darkness finds repose ; 
She loves to hear the sea-mew’s note, 
Whose holkow tones in wildness float, 
When morn is blushing o’er the deep, 
She seeks some mould’ring tomb, 
In death-like silence there te weep, 
To the damp charnel’s gloom, 
No sound is there, no footsteps tread, 
Disturbs the mansion of the dead. 


EDMOND. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 
Frou auction just receiv’d, a heap 
Of rarities, all wondrous cheap ; 
Of wwo cent Ribbons quite a freight, 
Biuck, brown, red, olive, green and slate ; 
Long lawn for nine pence, which I’m bold 

- To say, is worth it five times told ; 

White cambricks extra fine and nice, 
Foo chesp alas, to name the price, 
Broad cloths (Importers sure are undone) 
For leas than sterling cost in London, 
Has’y se chesp your Lme were lost in, 
Chesp*ning any more m Bosion ; 


. 
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Fine tapes (call soon or you will lose’em,) 
For only twenty cents a dozen, 

Chintzes, of every price and kind, 

From ninepence up to one and nine, 

Seven pence for many a faded shawl, 
And common gloves for—noth ng atall.. S 
For ninety dollars and no less, 

One India cobweb muslin dress, 

For beauty ne’er surpass’d, hhowbe’t, 
The ladies will please call avd see’t, 
At No—, —_— ’ ° 


. 


N. B. Always on hand elast ick garters, 
Pins, needies, draws and other matiers, 
Too numerous for us to show forth, 

So we must close with an &e. 
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MONITORILAL. 


Bisuop Horyr thus beautifully characterises the 
Psalms of David : “They present (sas he) religion 
to us in the most engaging dress ; communicating 
truths which philosophy could never investigate, in 
a style which poetry can never equal; while his- 
tory is made the vehicle of prophecy, and creation 
lends all its charms to paint the glories of redemp- 
tion. Calculated alike to profit and to please, they 
inform the understanding, elevate the affections 
and entertain the imagination. Indited under the 
influence of His, to whom all hearts are known, 
and all events foreknown, they suit mankind in 
all situations, grateful as the manna which de- 
scended from above, and conformed itself to every 
palate. The fairest “ten opener of human wit, 
after a few perusals, like gathered flowers, wither 
in our hanas, and lose their fragrancy ; but these 
unfading plants of paradise become, as we are ac- 
customed to thei, still more and more beautiful ; 
their bloom appears to be daily heightened ; fresh 
odours are emitted and new sweets extracted from 
them. He who hath once tasted their excellen- 
cies, will desire to taste them yet again; and he 
who tastes them oftenest, will relish tnem best.’ 

















MISCELLANY. 
Continued from page 54. 
FOR THE POSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 


Tose whose lot it is to travel, unmolested by thérns 
and briars, along the turnpike road of life, have but a very 
imperfect idea of the troubles and perplexities incident 
to the life of the merchant. ‘They are apt to envy him as 
a man into whose coffers riches are flowing in one con- 
tinual and rapid stream; as a man who is not troubled and 
perplexed like other men, as he is not doomed to toil the 
live long day in the field, exposed to heat and cold, winds 
and storms, and as a man who must be happy as he can 
obtain all the iuxuries of life. But a narrative of the 
troubles of a shopkeeper’s life, would soon convince them 
of their error. Perhaps there is no man in society, whom 
the world, and even their own class, are more apt to con- 
sider (with how much propriety I will not pretend to say ) 
as an arrant knave, than the merchant Especially, the 
man who moves in the more exalted sphere, and is, as it 
were, approaching the perihelium of trade; the man who 
sells tape by the piece, and amasses his mountain of wealth 
by farthing profits. He is the humble dependant. of the 
public. He is the servant, to whom one man or woman 
may say “go, and he goeth ;” and another, * come, and 
he cometh”—fearfal that the wayward breath of fame 
should blast his credit forever. I say forever, for when 
he falls, “ he falls like Lucifer, to rise no more.” When 
he commences in business, Le must promulgate his name 
to the world, and humbly solicit the attention of the 
public 

This is an important crisis in a shopkeeper’s life. His 
name now begins to be bandied and kicked about the 
market, and every man is inquiring into his character and 

ponsibility. 

I recollect, my grandfather used to say, there were three 
times when a man must consent to be talked about—at 
his birth, marriage, and deaths; but a merchant must con- 
sent to be talked about all his life lung. All his actions 

narrowly watched. Te cannot take a fair damsei out 

yn of a fine afternoon, but some of his gr@ditors have 

a upon his conduct, aed place a mark igainst his 
fiame.—It has béep & maxim with some to tréat all men as 
xnaves, till Fuad them to be honest. This appears 


to be the rule by whieh merchants govern their conduct 
towards each other. This may be considered as * safe 
policy, but hateful”—and whether, if this rule be applied 
to the poor shopkeeper, he will ever obtain the reputation 
of an honest man, I leave others to judge. 

As he increases his business, lie becomes more and 
more known, and considered trust-worthy. Even the di. 
rectors of the banks begin to know him; which, by the by, 
means nothing more nor less than that they consider him 
good, and entitie?, now and then, to a small diseount.— 
Every thing goes on swimmingly— But alas! he knows 
not on what a tottering foundation he stands, The vericst 
trifle will undermine it all, and tumble down the struc. 
ture, which has cost him so many a busy day and sleepicss 
night to build up. He is seen frequently late on ’chenge, 
with a long face; and behold, the flame is kindling, 
which will, ere long, give him a most tremendous scorch. 
ing. —The news is wispered from ear to ear at first, that 
he is going to fail, it spreads rapidly, and at length the 
fire can be smothered no longer ;—behold, it spreads with 
increasing fury, like the fire which erst was kindled in 
the tails of Sampson’s foxes. He is unconscious of the 
tale that is abroad, and persists in his business. . The 
world is astonished that he can hold out another day 
against his besiegers. He at length conquers them all— 
But where is his credit? Gone !—His creditors who onc: 
knew him know him no longer. The >reath of malice 
has destroyed his hopes, and destroyed them forever.— 
Does he try to continue in his business ? It is all in vain 
Every one cries out with a consequential and mysterious 
shake of the head, © there must have been some monkery 
in this business.”—This is the fate of a poor shopkeeper 
Let those who wieid the axe, or drive the plough, ens 
him no more; and those who are able and willing, lc 
them pity ana assist him M. M. 

—- 
ETYM >LOGICAL ANECDOTE. 

A dispute once arose in the way of raillery between th 
Earl of Temple and the first Lord Lyttleton, on the compar 
ative antiquity of their familes. Lord LytUeton cantended 
that the name of Grenville was originally Greenfield ; Lord 
Temple insisted that it was derived from Grand Ville. “Well 
then,” said Lord Lyttleton, “ if you will have it so, my fam- 
ily can boast of higher antiquity; for Little towns were cer- 
tainly antecedent to great cities; but if you will be content 
with the more humble derivation, I will give up the point, 
for green felds were certainly more ancient than cither” 
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REMARKABLE FEAT. 

The following circumstance wh'ch took place in this 
town afew days since, affords a proof of personal strength, 
equal to that lately recorded in a New-York paper. 

A young trishman, carried a hog ‘pon his shoulders from 
the old market into a house on the south side of State-street, 
a distance of about 20 rods, without once resting. The 
hog weighed 320 pounds, and the weight of the man was 
only 136 pounds. 

A large concourse of people followed the man, and were 
highly gratified with this remarkable exhibition of bodily 
strer sth, 

The above feat was performed in consequence of a wager 
between the purchaser of the hog and the vender of it — 
The price of the pork was 12 cents, but the countryman 
offered it for 6 if carried home as above, and the purchaser 
agreed to give 18 cents a lb. if the Irishman failed in his 
attempt. 





” TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 

Our readers will perceive that we continue our old plan 
of weekly publication, this sudden alteration of our new 
year’s ‘“—_::. in consequence of the unwillingness 
of the m of our subscribers to file advertisements. 
We hope that a greater punctuality in some of our patrons 
with regard to the subscription dues will enable us to con- 
tinue our present plan 

Two interesting biographical articles will be found on 
our first page; in addition to the facts relative to Mr. Incle- 
don’s first adoption of the stage as a profession, we may 
add, that the veteran Bernard, was one among the foremost 
in bringing the vocal tyro on Cevent Garden boards ; and 
they continued members of the same company for a num- 
ber of years. 

Waat of room has compelled us to abridge the essays of 
our correspondents. We have frequently to lament, that 
the excellence of the maxim, Brevity iz the soul of wit, 
was not more generally admitted . 

The Contributer No. 18, is received. The insertion o! 
Hints No. 2, we are again obliged to postpone. 
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